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TO THE UNKNOWN GOD 


y' yl a who ar life entwine d with de ath in fiery bonds of 


longing. 
Dazzling flame in the night, black cloud across the noon 
day, 
You are eternal; transient because eternal: 
- 


You are ali things on circling into on 


} 


Force of the darkened moment 
Fresh-pulsing through my being 
Madly caressing my naked heart, I hold you. 


Sprung from the dust of earth, I meet you face to face. 


You who have carved the foreheads of the mountains, 


Darted the billion spears of the rain down-pouring, 


firg] 
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Crashed in the fall of the torrent, roared in the glittering 
river, 

Murmured and whistled and hummed in the uprisen sea: 


You gardener of the earth! Ten million blossoms 

Bloom heedlessly and die for you each moment; 

Forests cast down their leaves, renew in spring-like 
splendor, 

On hills and plains great herds heed your wild voice 


Dancer amid the hurricanes of heaven 

Breath of the black typhoon, shaper of sudden earthquak 
Lord of the tidal wave, king of the fire and the tempest, 
To you be praise eternal! 


You who have buried the universe in darknes 

Have fashioned countless suns to wheel apart in darknes 

Have fashioned man to bear the torch of soul athwart the 
darkness, 

You, hid in the pulse of atoms through the darkni 


Since we are Jost in boundless night, and ne\ 

May we find out the light of truth that conquer 
shadow: 

Since what 1s locked away in our own hearts elude 


To you be praise forever! 


Praise for each moment of life that is in vat 


Praise for each idle breath, red praise tror wn te it 


1120] 








Fohn Gould Fletcher 


Dark praise in seas of sleep, praise for awakening sorrow, 
Praise, endless praise unspoken! 


Praise above all for every sin and failure; 

Praise for all here that stumbles, falls, and struggles. 
Since error is burning life and death is black perfection, 
Praise that no life is perfect! 


— 


Praise for each bitter moment of helpless courage, 


Praise for each grinding care, each dragging sorrow, 
Praise for despair that counsels us to perish, 


Praise for bot! hell and hea en! 
Praise because naught abides; praise because all 1s ever 


] } 


Che seed that is born and dies, renews itself to alter, 


Hurrying from shape to shape the soul new-formed, un- 
measured, 
By time or space or life or love or death 


Out of a thousand million living voices, 


Out of a thousand billion burning planets, 
Out of the boundless infinite, past and present, summed up 
in this moment, 
Praise without end, and glory! 
I 


Have mercy, O God, upon all mankind here upon earth, 
Because we have nothing left to offer y< 


UU 


Nothing but our broken bodies, 


[r21| 
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Nothing but our broken hearts, 

Nothing but our broken lives, 

Our labors which are endless, 

Our sorrows which are useless, 

Our infamy which is perfect. 
Because of this, O God, 
Have mercy now upon us! 


Have mercy upon us because we were born to sorrow; 

Because the first thing that we feel is pain, 

And the second, hunger; 

Because the winter makes us shiver and the summer pant 
for breath; 

Because in heat or cold, in day or night we labor 

Labor, struggle, suffer, fight with time and hunget 

Only to win strength for a further struggle; 

Cheating ourselves of ease and sleep because we dare not 
take them, 

Worrying, quarrelling, oppressing the sickly and the weak 

Lying, stealing, defrauding, and laughing at those we 
defraud; 


Judging each other in hypocrisy, and applauding out 
selves for our judgments; 

Because the beginning and the end of life are alike injustice 
and sorrow, 


Have mercy now upon us! 


Have mercy upon us, O God, because the end is darknes 


Because faithless, hopeless, loveless, we yet cry out to you 


[122] 











Fohn Gould Fletcher 


Though you deafen your ears for eternity, and will never 
make us an answer, 

Though we have nothing left but to cry out and to pass on 
into darkness, 


Because we at nadmen mouthing before the eternal 


Krom the depths of our degradation, from the bottom of 


our brol he irts, 

From the night of our hopeless lives, from the despairs of 
our failing strength, 

From the sha f our lying lips, from the pollution of our 
impul 

Krom the sloth of our sordid souls, from our greed, from 
our need, from our anger, 

| UU Ou;:r I trom our he O! tror he > irk s i ing 
n gh oO! its | 

But for one littie instant, because we cry out without 
cause 

Without reas VW thout excuse, merely Decause we dare 
cry ( 

Have mercy now upon us! 

lil 

With your outlaws, U God, let me stand up at the judg 
me} 

With those who blasphemed you because they sought you 
alwa 
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With those who denied you because you denied yourself 
to them, 

With those who were broken on the great terrible wheel of 
this earth, 

With those who hated themselves because they loved you, 

With those who labored against themselves because you 
cursed their labor, 

With those to whom life was vain struggle and time was 
worth nothing but for a glimpse of your face, 

With your outlaws, O God, I claim at last a place. 











Grant me, O God, } 

Not to know bodies only but also the souls behind them: 

Not the green garment of grass the earth wears, but the 
fire of her naked flesh, 

Not the blue cloud-ridden sky but the song of the lark as 
it soars 

Like a young bridegroom, joyous, through the mystery of 
those spaces. 

Let me long desperately after the flesh but still more 
desperately after the spirit, 

Let me be never satisfied, let me pass on through life still 
seeking, 

Let me look at the stars aloof and love them, immoral and 
lawless; 

Let me look upon men and women and love them, even } 
though you warn me not to love them. 


Since all the temples made by hands fall soon to dust and 
ruin, 


[124] 











Fohn Gould Fletcher 


Since this song too is useless, a vain cry uncomprehended, 

Since I, at bottom, am lawless and you have promised and 
said 

That the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth violence and the 
violent shall take it by storm, 

Place me now among the violent, among those who admit 
of no gods, 

Class me among the outcasts, the broken and weary, the 
followers of every lost cause upon earth: 

Make me now one of them, fill me with their fury, let me, 
as they, seek you face to face, 

Beyond the last illusion, where amid the shouting stars 

Throned upon fire, in garments sealed with endless 
sacrifice, 

Sacred and glorious, flesh and spirit fused and merged in 
one, 

You turn the great wheel of the world under your bleeding 
feet. 

IV 

Stony and grey, and agelessly old and chill, 

He sits who craves no part in human will: 

Unspeaking and unwearied, stirring not, 

The single living force time has forgot. 

About him rage ten billion suns. Their eyes 


Blaze on him, but he looks without surprise; 
} 


Watching their shapes before him shift and run, 
And caring not what is undone or done. 


[125] 
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For weary, idle, very old and stale I 
To him is now creation’s endless tale. ( 


And naught within it all can he now see, f 
Its infinite naught but vacuity. ( 


All is but shapeless dust his feet have trod, ' 
In vain upstirring it. Not any God 


As equal to himself he found; again 
He has sought here and there, but all in vain. 


Vain, idle, useless; neither in heaven nor hell 
Nor in mankind’s dumb longing can he dwell: 
Only within the void. Withdrawn behind 
The veil of time can he rest now resigned. 
Sometimes the fall of a lost star through night 
He sees, but does not alter his fixed sight. 
Sometimes a world explodes, and people shriek 
As they are torn to bits. He does not speak. 


Sometimes a new star-cluster swift expands 
Out of dead dust dark whirled. He does not move his 
hands. 


Only from age to age across that face, 
Vast, stony, lifeless, without any trace 


Of hope or struggle, slowly falls a tear 
And slides down cheek and chin till it drops clear 


[126] 








Fohn Gould Fletcher 


Into the abyss of nothingness. And no spot 


Of space receives it. "Tis as if it were not. 


And still he does not move. And still he sees, 


Out of the darkness crawling, new eternities 


Which ebb and flow, though still his dark heart dreams 
That all those tears, which have fallen down in streams 


From his eyes since the birth of time, have grown 


An endless ocean, serene, still, alone, 


Whose brackish waters quench the failing power 


Of the far stars; and rising, hour by hour, 


Will conquer worlds of ice and flame and men, 
And when the last has sunken, then, oh then, 


Brooding on that still ocean will he be 
Alone at last to all eternity. 


We have no power of life that is not shared; 
We have no past that is not ours; today 
Each burning moment that we live is filled 


With deep incr dible meanings, born in song. 
We are the bearers of the word unheard, 
The sharers of the fame unseen. We know 


| hed 
Ll2, 
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That love and death are one, yet in between, | 
Life, like a point of steel, plucks at our strings anew. 


We have no force to lift a little finger 

Without awaking, in the harp of unimagined power, 
Some tune that travels on. | 
We are the players in your symphony, 


’ 
O God, and when strings break, 
And the faint frozen fingers cannot strike 
Aught but the shuddering rattle of death upon them, 
On far, far, distant strings the song of life is waking: 
Waking and rising and calling } 


To the dumb sleepers under earth, 
Stirring the dust of long-forgotten planets 
On million-miled horizons yet unseen. 


Play on, play on and strike 

The red strings of the will until they quiver. 
Through fire, whirlwind, death, despair, and darkness 

Like a great wave sounds high the symphony; t 
We are, O God, one broken immortal music: 


And we will play on still, 

Though earth respond not, nor the skies make echo, 

Till dust of man on dust of earth is scattered, 

And the last sunset’s wave of flame enfolds us. ' 
Fohn Gould Fletcher 


[128] 


TWO POEMS 


RESOLUTION 


Love, You have struck me straight, my Lord! 
Past innocence, past guilt, 

I carry in my soul the sword 
You buried to the hilt. 


And though to eyes in terrible pain 
Heaven and earth may reel, 

For fear You may not strike again 
I will not draw the steel. 


BEATITUDE 


Take no drug for sorrow: drain the cup 
Until you hold it bottom-up. 
Know that pain’s own bitter wine 
Is pain’s only anodyne; 
And of this truth your comfort make- 
After all, your heart can break. 
Charles L. O’ Donnell 


[129] 
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THE GLOVE-WORKER 


I love to dream of good Saint Anne. 

She knitted gloves all day, 

And she was called the knitting saint, 

I’ve heard the glovers say. 

She was a very holy saint, 

Holier than any other, 
Because she was of double grace 
Being mother of His Mother. 


; 


She never knew of tempered steel, 

Of power-press, and never 
Of trank and die and overseam, 

Of table-cut and lever. 

But often, when I’ve worked as hard 

As any human can, 

I see her with a half-knit glove, 

Moving her needles, and I lov 

To dream of good Saint Anne. 


I dreamed so much of good Saint Anne 
All Christmas night, I knew 

It was herself, and not Christ’s mother 
Nearer and nearer drew. 

She held her Grandchild in her arms 
And softly through the air 
Shimmering flakes of snow came down 
And sat upon His hair. 


> 


[130] 


— 


Agnes Lee 


I tried to keep from going too near 

Such holiness and brightness; 

I tried to keep my calloused hands 

From touching His star-whiteness 

Then good Saint Anne she turned to me! 
More wonder—she was talking! 

She said how far from home they were, 
And would I hold the Child for her, 

As she was tired from walking! 


d 1g nes Lee 


THE INFIDEL 


All through the breathless yellow afternoon 

The woman watched the desert from her door, 
Her bitter lips unmoving, tired eyes seeing 

Only the desolation seen before. 

But when the gray hills knelt in purple shadows, 
As monks who tell their beads at close of day, 

She lit the lamp, and closed the door and windows 
For fear that she also might learn to pray. 


Dix le Me Carty 
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FROM THE MEDITERRANEAN 


SICILY AND ENGLAND | 


Green, green is England, } 
Emerald green and green jade. 
Her hills and coasts are sea vapor, 
Her trees are green thoughts that taper, 
Her sunlight a green shade. 
Green, green is England. 
There the quiet thoughts pass 
Out of root to stalk and blossom, 
Like flowering grass. 


White flame is Sicily, 
Whether cypresses like torches 
In the breathless air burn; 
Whether hot mountain scorches 
Foot, heart, until they turn 
Into flame like all of these— 
Cypress of Sicily, mountain of Sicily, 
And her burning seas. 


II 


When I come back from the southern countries, 
The austere terrible countries, 
Always the sense of England recurs 


[132] 


Louis Golding 


As a wide greenness, a wash of bird-song, 
That contract as my heart folds round upon them 
To one green branch that a white throat stirs. 


They have their splendor, the southern countries, 
Of proud crags and peerless waters, 
For those are the places where the Greeks have been. 
They have the kingly arts of landscape; 
It is the slight sweet arts they fail in— 
The singing bird and the branch green. 


GREECE REMEMBERED 


So still this land is, so austere, 
Where the dead Greek youth went, 

That a man might think it were 
Their sepulchered monument. 


Yet even in space, yet even in time, 
Like a moon-outlined leaf, 

A perfect phrase in a lost chime 
It was so brief, so brief. 

The marble hills stand in the seas, 
The minute seas curl under them: 

Even as if Praxiteles 


Had carved it on a gem. 


[133] 
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| 
BEAUTY 'S WARS 
If Beauty scorch us like a fire, | 
We do but fan the flame of it. 
If Beauty sing like a birds’ choir, 
They shall be deafened by our wit. 





For this our bitter privilege 
Lo! we have paid in tears and loss, | 
Who do in Beauty’s wars engage, 
Singing, and bound upon a cross. 


OXFORD 


I am in love with you, strange city: 
Not for your silver tusk of moon, 

Or golden nuggets in the sky; 

Nor for the old wind-woman’s croon; 


Not for your spiders weaving fog 

From wall to street, and street to stream; 
Not even for your Magdalen Tower 
Touching the clouds, a sculptured dream. 


I am in love with you, strange city, 
For you stir in your valley lands 
Quietly as a woman’s eyes, 
Patiently as a woman’s hands. 
Benjamin Rosenbaun 


[134] 





ASPECTS OF LIFE 


REMITTANCE MAN 


He lived on doles from home, 
Bribes for his exile. 
They paid him to forget— 


Green, green the meadows; 

Soft the English brook runs by, 
Echoed by skylarks 

In a blue English sky. 


They paid him for bare hills and the fog-hushed ocean, 


For alien redwood and eucalyptus, 


For poppies the color of primroses. 


Grey, grey the twilight; 


Slow the English sun goes down, 





Mirrored in windows 
Of an old English town. 


He walked a stranger where the speech was almost his; 
For thirty years they bribed him with doles to exile. 
At last he died, and they welcomed him home again. 


Green, green the meadows; 

Brown the English earth-clods rest, 
Oyietiy ]yi 
Quietly ly 


On a dead English breast. 


ng 
2 
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HELOISE 


————— 


O lost to me! 

You bade me kneel at dawn before this shrine 
Where Paraclete’s chill walls rise heavily. 

See me! I press Christ’s tortured heart to mine: 
Yet how shall I kill this shameful ecstasy 

On recollecting dawns that used to be? 


ee 


Scourged by the whips 

Of unforgetting thought, I tell my beads, 

While noonday wanly through the convent slips, 
One of this meek array in coif and weeds; 

But no oblivion mercifully strips ) 
Old kisses from these still-remembering lips! 


The fading west 

Brings to these others, in each stony cell, 
Holy refreshment, blessed claustral rest: 
But that poor body once you loved so well 
Craves only darkness, when 
In dreams once more it holds you to its breast! 





O sin confessed! 


WORDS 


Words are no facile quarry to get. 

Words are to be caught with infinite patience and phlegm; 
Not easily, slipping unthoughtfui into the net, 

But struggling for life lest one encompass them. 
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Miriam Allen deFord 


Nor do they lie tamed and quiet in alien phrases, 
But tear and batter the cords that hold them closed. 
Conquest of words is worthy of men’s high praises; 
Conquest of words is victory hardly imposed 

On living beings with teeth and talons yet. 

Words are no facile quarry to get. 


Words are most lovely still alive and free— 
Words still bright and loosely-breathing and wild. 
Dead words are a prey not worth the mastery; 
But living words must endlessly be beguiled, 

That they half-docilely keep their sentence-cages, 
And pace soft-footed the cunning edifice 

Wherein their hunter who fought their forest-rages 
Displays his prowess of jungle and precipice. 
Words are a conquest to gaze on fearfully. 

Words are most lovely still alive and free. 


Words are immortal, being rightly caught. 

Forever they tread their conqueror’s patterned ways, 
Remembrancing the ideal paths he sought, 

Keeping henceforth forever his ordered maze. 

So he, being dead these many ages over, 

Lives yet again in these his words—enslaved, 

Yet slavish never; for he has grown their lover, 

On their life-forms his richer life engraved, 

And on their beauty the impress of his thought. 
Words are immortal, being rightly caught. 


Miriam Allen deFord 
[137] 
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TWO POEMS 


JUDAS MEDITATES ABOUT THE CHRIST 


His hands are smiling as His fingers move, 

Frail women’s hands that smile like women’s eyes. 
Back of him are the pillars of the trees, 

Back of the trees the pillars of the skies. 








He never prays in tempies. There are lies 
In candled altars, and the walls of stone 
Would wall His words that widen in the sun 
Till they have teeth and fingers of their own. 


His words are men: a thousand mighty men; 
An army shouting that He is a God; 

Armies with trumpets rising at a word 

Until we wave before Him, gravely mad. 


O God! If only He were not so kind! 

If men might be as cornstalks, not to squirm, 
If we might worship as the cornstalks blow— 
It is His kindness makes a man a worm. 


His Godhead is a thing of insolence! 

I, who have known the soul’s indignity 

(Wife stolen, shrewder men who cheated me), 
Cringe like a girl beneath the whips . . . His pity! 


He starids above the cripples, arrogant— 


[138] 








Gladys Oaks 


Bent men to straightened worms. He brings the dead 
Back from the places where their life was sent, 
And makes it crawl before His feet instead. 


And sometimes when I see Him standing there 
With fire growing from His head like hair, 
And His skin flashing in a bright white flare, 

I know He is not Christ but Lucifer. 


I know He is the Angel of the Day 
Grown subtle in the hotter fires of Hell, 
And come to trick us of our strength. We fall 


From manhood now as once from heaven He fell. 


How can I fight this pity and this love? 
Would God use these to cow and dwindle men? 
I, who have learned to move erect and calm, 


Become a Jew and beat my breast again. 


I, who have preached in jibes, and felt the warm 

Sharp dripping when they spat, and faced them 
proud: 

(What anguish to learn that and be a Jew! 

What fury to be broken now and bowed!) 


If I could take a handful of this mud 
Good mud alone would rob His prayers of spell— 
This honest yellow mud, more natural 


Than grain or light or flowers or a bell 


[139] 
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If I could throw it! But I cannot. Mud 

To splatter the white flashing of His face, ) 
I know that it would soil the trees . . . the skies .. . 

This generation and the next . . . the race. 


A little handful of this honest mud! 


A STUDY IN FRUSTRATIONS 


The old man stands, and chatters through his gums 
Words and saliva. . . . Little gusts of pain 


Blow through the phrases... . Eyes that search for 
crumbs... . 
Ears that are starved for praise. . . . : And then again 


Those words, those eager words, “When I was young!”’ 
(All lives are sentimental in the end.) 

“The great would taste my name upon cheir tongue 
And roll it over, proud to call me friend.” 


The old man chatters on. His sentences 

Warm the old blood like whiskey. All the tired 

Hours forgotten, all the lean slow days. 

“When I was young!” Drunk with a clause. Inspired. 


Under the boasts he feels our pity. So 
It was when he was young. He knows we know. 
Gladys Oaks 


[140] 


IMPERSONAL 


LEGERDEMAIN 


Once more that bland mysterious Signor presents us, 
From the voluminous sleeves of his luminous garment, 
Another 


Pink-eyed lop-earned wet-nosed 

Wildly palpitant generation; 

Infallible, 

Juggles the stars 

One two, one two, in whirling intricate pattern. 
Pshaw! One has fallen. 


It is nothing. Appear not to have seen it. 


From what false thumb 

Draws forth the days like parti-colored silks— 
Rose, lavender and gold— 

And this star-spangled banner of the night? 
While I, 

Sadly amid the general applause, 

Foresee the finish and the great salaam. 


HENSEL 


Hensel, the draughtsman, plied a supple wrist 
With flying arc and circle counterposed; 
Could make a miracle with one sharp twist 
Of hand and pencil. 


[141] 
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One day 
The god Mathmatikos accosted Hensel 
Out of the upper air: 


“Good fellow, who supposed 

Such figures to exist? 

Surely not I, and you are well aware 
That I myself perform the chaste obstetric 
That liberates contortions geometric. 
No doubt you mean no harm, but have a care! 

The bonds of possibility are brittle, 

And you, I think, are stretching them a little.” 


Hensel, who heard, 

Took up his pencil, trimmed and lightning-shod, 
And made without a word 

A shape so out of reason that the god 

Turned pale and fled. 


Then Hensel smiled and said: 
“The gods, I fear, have grown ecclesiastic 
How fortunate that space is more elastic.” 


DEITY 


If I could have before I die 

A plot of earth to call my own, 

I should not so resentful lie, 

Nor fret beneath the heavy stone. 
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Jessica Nelson North 


A plot of earth by sunshine fed, 
Or cradled in the snowy cold, 
That bears the living and the dead 
Serenely in its pregnant mold. 


If I could see my kingdom shine 
With miracle of blade and stem, 
Could know a thousand grasses mine 
And I the little lord of them, 


Then might I see my tulips fade, 
Remembering their bloomy prime, 
Yet ply the quick relentless spade 
To clear the way for poppy time; 


And so forgive and understand 

The God who makes us old and wise 
Before he spurns us with his hand 
And bids a younger rank arise. 


IMPERSONAL 


Rain falls, and finds 

Nothing indelible. Rain erases 
Footprints of kings and the traces 
Of thieves from terrace and walls, 
And the bright trail 

That the snail leaves when he passes 
Through dusty grasses. 
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Night rain falls 

Softly in desolate places; 

At the wharves’ ends 

Impersonally descends, 

On the white desperate faces, 

The gray rats, the black beams, 

The yellow backs and haunches of the streams. 


GREETING WITHOUT VOICE 


Mournful of heart, under the starry span, 

O cloaked and cowled in darkness, where are you going? 
Midnight will make a priest of any man, 

But joy returns before the cocks are crowing. 


For when the earth hangs trembling by a thread 
Out of an arc as far as time’s beginning, 

We walk with careful eyes and prayerful tread 
Lest any wayward thought should send it spinning. 


Have patience, brother, though indeed Tonight 
Reproach us for our vague humanity. 

Too quickly will the reassuring light 

Restore the colors of our vanity. 


Fessica Nelson North 


rs 


FAR COUNTRIES 


A MINSTREL FROM THE ISLAND OF THE MOON 


The wild joy of a king flows in my veins— 
I shall call my David and he shall sing. 


“O boy, bring my harp of excellent gold, 
And you must sing like the canaries!” 


Now I close my eyes and dream 
The moon swings by. 

There’s nothing to life, 

And nothing to death, 

But the rim of the earth 

And the plains of the sky. 


He Sings of Beauty 


“An octagon woman with prismatic feet, 
Ears in coils, two saw-teeth, 

Came this morning with a rolling-pin, 
And rolled out the sky to a pink sheet. 
Strings of sunshine, tied to the sky, 
Bound white angels in fluffy veils 

To float and swing in the air. 

But the moon set fire to their golden hair, 
And they fell to earth, flaming torches, 
Quenched in the cold black sea.” 


[145] 
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He Sings of Mystery 


“While I looked in the sky last night, 

A round lamp-post with a massive light 

Was brought by a hand and placed in the dark; 

And, as I looked, came a shattering of glass 

And the light poured out in a golden stream 

But as it fell it divided its path 
To five long fingers of light 

Groping through the blackness. 

Black snakes of wind played in and out, 

Accompanying the slow descending. 
Nothing else happened—it rested quietly, 

The path through the ether closed; } 
And somewhere, like a frozen jewel, 

Light lies coiled to strike.” 


He Sings of the Silver Sea 





“The sky is peppered with silver dots, 

Which rise on a solid sheet of wind, 

Come back on a tense sheet 

Stationary, tremble, fall apart. 

Three men in a boat-like cloud 

Have a rope from a pulley 

Hung from the moon. 

They pull the black sheet up 

Peppered with star-dots, 
And let it down again.” 
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Ottys Sanders 
He Sings of Eternity 


“A white dog and a black dog chasing the wind, 
Moving in circles, foaming the clouds, 

Shredding the blue skies in their fury, 

Wildly dashing, jumping, chasing the wind. 

The wind blows and the wind goes, 

Fast and noiseless. 

A white dog barks and a black dog barks, 

Their tongues make thunder and lightning; 

And away goes the wind, and who can catch him? 


“The wind is a fox from the cage of light, 
Chased forever by the day and night.” 


“Boy, take your harp to the island of the moon; 
I am resting now at dawn. 

There is nothing to life, 

And nothing to death, 

But the dreams of the earth 

And the dreams of the sky.” 


BEGGARS OF THE SEA 


The beggars of the sea are coming tonight, 
Dipping in black waves and black sky. 


Once they came off Key West— 
Our ship fled away in silence, 
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Dip of prow and stern, 
While the moon 

Moved to a black casket 
Hanging from the clouds. 


I saw the beggars coming up— 
A black blade in the waves, 
Two blades in the sky: 
Suddenly in the moonlight 


One was drowned, cried wildly— 


The moon was almost gone. 


“The wind screeches,” I said; 
“There are no guils at night.” 
But a woman laughed in scorn, 
“Tt’s the beggar gulls!” 

She felt no beauty, nor knew 
The sorcery the sea weaves 


With its slow upheaval to the moon. 


I heard that bitter cry again, 

Bent to it with a pagan’s soul 
Worshipping the old mystery; 
And then, in the moonrise, 

I threw her sitly to the sea. 


The beggars of the sea are coming tonight 


Wiil they ask alms of me? 
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Ottys Sanders 
OBLIVION 


The new philosophers read in the palmistry of books 
Of pagan queens, and quizzical stars, 
Quaint perfume and plagues of pain; 
But the deep paleozoic ages stretch upward 
In layers of beauty turned to stone. 
The panorama of oblivion is the mighty mind: 
Quaver with delight at the foot or two of rock 
You will be a million years from now, 
Sleeping with the monsters and the plants! 
I hope the great dim future will find my form 
Buried in their paradise of silence, will reconstruct 
My life in its relation to their happiness; 
Bury me, O Earth, in your silent past! 

Ottys Sanders 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


HE child wants a teddy-bear and tracks and engines 

that light up and go; the youth wants a lettered 
sweater or a million dollars or a sweetheart; Mr. Mussolini 
wants the earth; the poet wants the moon; the saint wants 
God. Here we all are, wanting something—and usually 
the unattainable. 

One may measure a man or a civilization by the quality 
of his—its—wants, and his—its—miracle-power of trans 
muting them into forms of approximate reality. In other 
words, one’s measure is the imagination both static and 
militant, the dream that cannot stop with a vision, an 
idea, but must be on the way toward some kind of fulfil 
ment, whether in action or the arts. 

Nearly two thousand years ago a great creative spirit 
gave the world a vision of truth and righteousness which 
stimulated the want-instinct of western nations into more 
activity than any earlier teacher had been able to arouse. 
Through all these twenty centuries this want-instinct has 
persisted. Though often dulled almost to obliteration by 
narrow interpretations, by vicious violations, by passion 
ate persecutions, it is still a shining goal far ahead of the 
race, something beautiful and unattainable which illumi- 
nates and perpetually attracts man’s slow and halting 
footsteps. Its persistence is a proof of its vitality; the fire 
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For Christmas 


once lighted refuses to go out. We flatter ourselves that 
the race has advanced a little during these twenty centuries 
toward the elusive splendor, but probably another two 
thousand years will find our successors but little nearer to 
that ultimate infinite illumination. 

Christmas, as we know it, is a symbol, a recognition, a 
flower on the altar, a bow in passing. It says a tiny yes to 
the dream, it sings a little song. In lighting our small red 
candles, in giving our paltry gifts, we pay a slight tribute, 
not only to the infinite spirit of love typified by the great 
hero whose birth we celebrate, but to all the lesser heroes 
who have been strongly inspired by the beauty of his life 
and the triumphant tragedy of his death. We turn from 
our familiar paths to pause a moment at a shrine heaped 
with noble treasures; a shrine where, to the end of time, 
the spirit of man will receive and carry away a richer 
treasure than anything he can bring. H. M. 


POETRY IN THE COLLEGES 


From the editor of an undergraduate magazine in one of 
the large eastern universities, a letter came to us recently 
containing the question, ““What can we do to create an 
interest in modern poetry among our students?” Touch- 
ing as it did upon my own consciousness of a general in- 
difference throughout academic life toward contemporary 
achievement in the arts, the question attracted me; and | 
attempted to realize two or three aspects of the situation 
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which it implied. Should such an interest naturally exist? 
And if so, why doesn’t it? 

It may be that my conceptions in this matter are fixed 
somewhat by sentiment, but I do not find the first query 
troublesome. It seems to me that poetry is forever 
addressed to youth. It is, in a sense, the first cry of joy or 
pain, the first unrationalized response to a universe newly 
beheld. The poet himself might be described simply as 
one gifted with a peculiar purity and ingenuousness of per- 
ception, whose sense of beauty is in reality only a subtle 
astonishment at all things and at himself. Surely it is in 
youth, before men’s instincts are hopelessly disciplined and 
directed, and their senses sophisticated past wonder, that 
they should respond most readily to the mystery of life, 
which it is the poet’s genius to perceive and to com- 
municate. Indeed, it is perhaps only through the adoles 
cent in humanity that a poet may hope to win his own age. 

Granted so much, how is one to explain or to justify the 
almost total lack of contact between the poet, whose 
volumes are conscientiously purchased for the college 
library, and the intelligent young person who passes by 
them unhesitatingly toward the fiction shelves? Where is 
the remedy? I asked an instructor to account for the dis 
heartening roomful of bored or frankly inattentive faces 
which rewarded his praiseworthy efforts to inaugurate a 
lecture-course in modern American poetry. “They simply 
don’t get it,” he told me. “They are earnest, most of 
them, and really want to be interested; but the work of 
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these men (Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, Wallace Stevens, 
Alfred Kreymborg, and certain of the Others poets) is like 
so much Sanskrit to them.” 

This made me wonder if the poets themselves were 
responsible. Could it be that this wide renascent move- 
ment current in the art, so significant and vital to one 
regarding it at close range, was in reality but a kind of 
charmed circle—an esoteric fraternity composed of 
creatures with similar and unhappy aberrations, who re- 
treated farther and farther from an uncongenial civiliza- 
tion and expressed themselves in an arbitrary language 
intelligible only to one another? If not—for the inescap- 
able humanism of much that our poets have produced 
would seem to dismiss so extreme a premise—what has 
poetry to engage the enthusiasm of these young people in 
whose hands its future rests? To do so, must it perhaps 
possess some appeal more immediate than those subtler 
spiritual pleasures which transpire only after the reader’s 
primary sympathy has been established? Excepting those 
rarer values, to be realized possibly by only relatively few 
minds, what can it do toward liberating the imagination 
and enriching the experience of a generation that lives so 
freely and so intensively? Can it compete—or need it 
compete?—with the imperious jazz music of the cafés and 
theaters, with the exquisite exhilaration of swift-moving 
vehicles and tall buildings, with the glamour and expan- 
siveness of contemporary life? The unlimited human 
contact which it permits, the almost daily opportunities 
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for genuine romance which it offers to every keenly adven } 
turous spirit—are not these things sufficient? 

Clearly they aren’t, because they relate mostly only to 
the least retentive and most easily jaded regions of the 
nervous system. But they have inured even the most 
retiring personalities to a degree of continuous excitement 
rarely experienced in milder ages. The artist can neither 
withdraw from nor ignore the inevitable social influence 
of his time; and it is impossible for the poet to be indiffer 
ent to this excitement, or to despise it. He must adapt 


himself to it, participate in it, turn it to his own ends. If } 
his poetry is to command a world moving in such swift and 
impulsive rhythms, it must appeal to the spinal cord as ; 


well as to the imaginative centres. 

It is at this point that a new light seems to flash upon 
the problem; and I am inclined to wonder that our 
correspondent did not word his question less urbanely, and 
demand, “‘ What can you do to create an interest in poetry 
among our students?’’ For indeed, is not the situation a 
challenge to the poets themselves? 

Certainly, to some extent, it is; if he is to be heard, the 
poet must guard against that devitalizing aloofness which 
is the result of a self-conscious and artificial piety toward 
his own genius. But on the other hand it is only fair that 
he should insist upon his right to an impartial unprejudiced 
audience. 

The power of morbid educational methods to estrange 


the young mind irrevocably from the very habits and ideas 
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with which they attempt to seduce it, is notorious. The 
child who responds normally in infancy to the charming 
rhythms of the Mother Goose cycle, often leaves grammar- 
school with a diffidence toward poetry amounting almost 
to phobia. In high school his inhibition is likely to be 
strengthened further by a semester in the Canterbury 
Tales, or the scansion of Virgil. 

In the colleges, even the study of those subjects which 
appeal most to the emotions and imagination often be- 
comes dry and distasteful because of the deadening in- 
fluence of historical and statistical research. The esthetic 
approach to literature is little encouraged. Art must not 
be enjoyed; it must be examined—not embraced, but dis- 
sected. The poems of Mr. Sandburg are solemnly probed 
for philosophy; those of Mr. Masters for an abstruse 
theory of poetical technique. Charts of violent and com- 
plex appearance are laboriously draughted in an effort to 
determine the rhythmical norm and variations of H. D. 

And so forth. One would laugh, but for the sober 
realization of the incalculable time and strength wasted— 
worse than wasted—by such vicious nonsense. 

The atmosphere of scholarship, so often stale, has grown 
really oppressive. Its paraphernalia are enormous and 
unbeautiful, and have become more unwieldy and energy- 
wasting than their utility can support. One finds every- 
where a quaint preoccupation with facts and theories. To 
be sure, this may have proved itself a rather salutary in- 
dulgence during the nineteenth century; but even before 
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the disillusionment and revaluation occasioned by the late 
war, it had come to be a little naive. Today it is stupid. 
The imagination is never imprisoned long by reason; 
the world must be rediscovered again and again in its wild- 
ness and austerity, and the stars will not cease to be won- 
derful, no matter how many astronomical data the mind 
contrives. In the end, all our knowledge is perhaps no 
more than a set of symbols, a technique, a vocabulary. 
To the poet it must be always merely a kind of experiential 
currency, an expressive and highly variable medium 
through which he attempts to hint at the truth—the truth 
which at most can be only glimpsed, felt, dreamed. He is 
not deceived by the pretentiousness of facts, systems, con- 
ventions. Wherever he walks, be it among mountains or 
skyscrapers, he walks in a wilderness. He is, eminently, 
the exponent of that finer religiosity which is the soul’s 
consciousness of its own terror and delight before the vast 
mystery which inhabits and surrounds it. It is for him to 
feed the imagination of an age beginning to languish upon 
the intellectual resources which were manna to its fathers. 
And it is for the young people convened in the colleges 
to revolt from a materialism become vapid and uninspir- 
ing, and from the superficial unsatisfying sort of paganism 
which this materialism has bred. It is they who will 
create new symbols for old ideals—who will return, so to 
speak, to a consciousness of God. And when they have 
done so, they will find that they need poetry, and they 
will get it. G. H. D. 
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NEW LYRICS BY SARA TEASDALE 


Dark of the Moon, by Sara Teasdale. Macmillan Co. 

Sara Teasdale’s earlier lyrics—in Rivers to the Sea and 
Love Songs—are delightfully spontaneous and simple out- 
pourings of emotion. They are not only true lyrics, but 
they are songs of youth, which is supposed to be the 
proper time for singing. 

But the poems in her later volumes—Flame and Shadow 
and now Dark of the Moon—while they are naturally less 
youthful in spirit, are quite as spontaneously lyric; and 
they show, moreover, undeniable growth in the art. The 
poet’s technique becomes much more subtle and varied; 
her choice of words more exact and distinguished, and her 
rhythms more delicately harmonized. One gets an effect 
of increasing richness in both thought and artistry. 

One is arrested in almost every poem by some telling 
phrase or other finely wrought detail. In August Night 
“dew-dripping cedars” gives a picture in word-music. 
At Tintagil carries a tricky rhythm with grace. Autumn 
slopes to its end with long slow curves of sound. And this 
one, Beautiful Proud Sea, is very rightly said, and with 
extreme compactness: 

Careless forever, beautiful proud sea, 
You laugh in happy thunder all alone, 


You fold upon yourself, you dance your dance 
impartially on drift-weed, sand or stone. 
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You make us believe that we can outlive death, 
You make us for an instant, for your sake, 
Burn, like stretched silver of a wave, 
Not breaking, but about to break. 

One might go on thus through the book, pointing out ) 
special felicities. Effigy of a Nun, whose seven quatrains 
form the longest poem in the book, has a quiet falling 
rhythm and close-wrought phrasing, leading persuasively 
to its final aphorism, 

How empty wisdom is, even to the wise. 
In Clear Evening one likes “‘new-cut stars” and the taut- 
ness of the final stanza. And Not dy the Sea begins thus, 
the slow-moving third and fourth lines being especially 
good: 

Not by the sea, but somewhere in the hills, 

Not by the sea, but in the uplands surely 

There must be rest where a dim pool demurely 

Watches all night the stern slow-moving skies. 

Two of the nine sections into which this book is divided 
become intimately confessional—one, The Flight, being a 
tribute to the poet’s husband, to whom all her books since 
marriage have been dedicated; and the other, The Crystai- 
gazer, offering with impassioned intensity her philosophy 
of life. Always these confessions have the firmly chiselled 
austerity of complete conviction. One finds neither doubt 
nor questioning in her feeling for the beloved or for the 
meaning of life: in the one case, if not ecstasy, a clear 
serenity of happiness; in the other, a brave facing of the 
unknown immensities of fate. 
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] 


The beautiful initial poem of the Flight series will 


suggest the tone and temper of all: 
It is enough of honor for one lifetime 
To have known you better than the rest have known, 


The shadows and the colors of your voice, 





Your will, immutable and still as stone. 
The sh ; lonely and so gay, 
The sad laughter and the pride of pr 


The tenderness, the depth of tenderness 
Rich as the earth, and wide as heaven is wide. 
In earlier books, especially Flame and Shadow, we have 
I ; 
had hints of this poet’s rather stark philosophy, her 
courageous outlook upon the mystery of life and death; 
but here we find a more mature expression of her thinking. 
Perhaps it is most clearly summed up in The Solitary, 


which stresses the inviolateness, the essential aloofness, of 
the human so 


My heart has grown rich with the passing of years, 


: t I 
I hav ss need now than when I was young 
To share myself with every comer, 
Or shape my thoughts into words with my tongue. 
It is or to n that they come or go 
If th ny f and the drive of my wil 
And str limb o1 sumn 





Let th think I care, though | go alon 
If it lifts their pri 


le what is it to me 
Who am self-complete as a flower or a stone. 





Dark of the Moon, like its predecessors, has a personality 
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init. And when a powerful and engaging personality finds 
a truly lyric expression with the completeness recorded in 
successive groups of Sara Teasdale’s best poems, we have 
a seemingly indestructible combination, a prophecy of 
what we short-sighted and short-lived mortals call im- 
mortality. H. M. 


A KEEN EAST WIND 


East Wind, by Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

This book is as personal as a glove. One can almost 
hear Amy Lowell fitting her fine voice to the Yankee 
twang and reeling off those queer stories of derelicts. 
Probably they were all reported to her as true, for no 
imagination could be agile enough to invent such curious 
twists and quirks of human character and destiny. 

Having assumed the story and made it her own, she told 
it with a sympathy that was tinged by humor. For most 
of the tales are both sad and funny. Their heroes and 
heroines have neither the dignity and nobility of tragedy, 
nor the loud incongruity of comedy. At most they are 
laughable and pitiable; we give them a shivering tear or a 
wan smile, and feel that they represent a civilization gone 
to seed, which needs some deep ploughing and reseeding 
by God the Workman. 

What could be more irrationally weird, for example, 
than the apples story—the old man who “‘liked apples” 
and gave them his fine empty house, rent free, to ripen in. 
Or the story of the gravestone preserved to fit some child 
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of the family who might bear its name. Or the one about 
Florella, who so loved life that she kept her heart alive in 
the grave until it had to be taken out and burned to quiet 
it. And sometimes there is a chill of horror in the weird- 
ness—as when Si is so neatly disposed of by Len in the 
deep icy pond that keeps the secret, or when Sallie kicks 
Miss Ziba’s grave, or when Minnie tires unto death of the 
colorless and loveless monotony of her life, or when the 
nerve case from the city goes mad with hate of 


The terrible, creeping, creeping, pitiless grass! 


I said above that one looked in vain for the dignity and 
nobility of tragedy, but the story of Amos and his lawless 
love is almost an exception. For one feels a tense beauty 
in his ecstasy and agony, even though his only way ot 
celebrating to the world the truth and faith of his undying 
passion is through an inscription on the lady’s tombstone 
—an inscription which he orders in vain from the shocked 
and sanctimonious marble-cutter. 

Almost tragedy—perhaps the only thing lacking in some 
of these terribly torn worn lives is that mysterious princely 
quality whereby a man or woman towers above his fellows 
with a power and splendor that compel the world to admit 
the importance of his fate. A narrow line of iron and gold 
divides the tragic from its brazen imitator, the grotesque. 
These country neighbors of Miss Lowell’s could not quite 
entice her across, and their inadequacy was seconded by a 
deep ironic instinct in her temperament. 
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These stories are very much alive; one believes them 
and accepts the people in them, queer as they are. Their 
talk has a savor, a saltiness, like radishes newly dug. Si 
and Emily, wedded, are “happy as cranberries.” James 
was “the ripe sweet kernel of his father’s soul.’ Poor 
Minnie, tired of her shut-in life, says: 


Seems sometimes if I could see tl 


1e ocean, 
Or a real big city, 

*Twould help 

Kind o’ lay my eyes out straight fer a while 


And of a proud proprietor’s marble stair we are told: 


The sharp white polished steps were grand 
Descending from the stucco porch. 

They glittered like a marching band, 
They mounted upward like a torch. 


The eight dialect monologues—regular Yankee yarns 
are done in free verse of a rhythm appropriately harsh and 
broken. The opening lines of 4 Dracula of the Hills, the 
story of Florella who refused to die, wil! suggest its texture: 


Yes, I can understan’ ther’s a sort 0’ pleasure collectin’ old customs 
An’ linin’ ’em up like a card of butterfli 

Some on ’em’s real quaint, I dessay, 

But lookin’s one thing an’ livin’s another. 

Folks don’t figger on th’ quaintness o’ th’ things they’re doin’, 
Ther’ ain’t no knick-knack about it then, I gues , 
Times is changed since my young days, 

Don’t seem like th’ same world I used to live ir 

What with th’ telephones an’ th’ automobiles, 

An’ city folks rampin’ all over th’ place summers 

Lots o’ things has kind o’ faded out. 
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The blank verse, in which four more sophisticated 
monologues are delivered, is almost as stark as the free, 
but occasionally it rises to a finer rhythm, as in this 
passage from a crazy suicide’s note-book: 

The ravening grass has run across his paths 

And choked them utterly away. O God! 

The chatter, chatter, chatter, of the grass! 

I hear it in the night crying for men 

To feed its vitals with their own. I see 

It crawling toward this thin unstable house, 
Thrusting its clutching fingers through the boards, 
Swallowing the poor weak flowers in their beds. 
What is this house? A flimsy, man-made thing, 
Besieged on all sides by the gluttonous grass. 


And the last poem, The House with the Marble Steps, is in 
rhymed quatrains, of which one is quoted above. 

It is a keen east wind which blows through this appro- 
priately named volume. There are no soft summer stories, 
no peaceful languishing moods. A roving questing mind 
found these evidences of the wine of life turning to 
vinegar, was stirred by the acid taste of them to both pity 
and a grim ironic humor, and so invoked her art to pass on 
the flavor to us. 

Miss Lowell’s two posthumous books now before us, and 
doubtless the promised third one, deepen the bitterness of 
our regret that a personality so vigorous, and so variously 
inspired to fine achievements, should have been struck 
down in mid-career. Yet she, less than most of us, could 
have endured any slowing-up of her energies. H. M. 
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XLI Poems, by E. E. Cummings. The Dial Press. 
is 5, by E. E. Cummings. Boni & Liveright. 

The only way, of course, to form even a temporary 
judgment of art as experimental as Mr. Cummings’, is to 
subject it to the severe test of familiarity. After these two 
books have been read a second and a third time, returned 
to at odd moments and read aloud to friends (the most 
rigorous test of all), their novelty wears off completely. 
They assume a certain stature; and after a time they begin 
to tell about themselves. 

One of the most surprising things they reveal is that Mr. 
Cummings writes poetry of two entirely separate species. 
All through his work—as far back as Tulips and Chimneys, 
the first book—there is a distinct line of cleavage. The 
poems group themselves in fairly equal numbers on the 
two sides. 

One species is concerned with the external world. The 
poems relate to our own time. They pick out specific 
objects, persons, street-corners and anecdotes, and present 
these either without comment or with the mingled scorn 
and laughter of satire. Often an incident or a person (not 
a “character” but a person as object) is presented in the 
manner of James Joyce—the reader sitting with the author 
in the seat of consciousness, the poem impinging upon the 
consciousness exactly like the raw sense-impressions of 
experience. When followed strictly, this most difficult of 
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literary methods is a little unrewarding in verse. In prose 
it may become very significant. The dimensions of prose 
may afford the reader sufficient data to do his own relating 
and generalizing. But in short poems the scheme allows 
for no other meaning than the simplest largest meanings 
of objects. A tree or stone presented in this fashion is 
almost as real as in life, and reading the poem is like pass- 
ing by the stone or the tree. One is thoroughly convinced 
of its existence, but thinks nothing more about it. 

It seems to me that Cummings does about as well with 
this method as anyone can in verse. It offers him free play 
for his brilliant gift of description. For example, in the 
very Cummingesque sonnet entitled Mame, from is 5, his 
latest volume: 

she puts down the handmirror. “Look at” arranging 
before me a mellifluous idiot grin 

(with what was nose upwrinkled into nothing 
earthly, while the slippery eyes drown 

in surging flesh). A thumblike index down- 

dragging yanks back skin “see” (i, seeing, ceased 

to breathe). The plump left fist opening 

“wisdom.” Flicker of gold. “Yep. No gas. Flynn” 
the words drizzle untidily from released 

cheeks “I'll tell duh woild; some noive all right. 
Ain’t much on looks but how dat baby ached.” 


and when I timidly hinted “novocaine?” 
the eyes outstart, curl, bloat, are newly baked 
and swaggering cookies of indignant light 
Clearly the chief pleasure to be got from this kind of 
poem is in its skill and in the bold vigor of its portraiture. 
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Not all the poems in this group, however, are so wholly 
objective. In this latest book, especially, they escape from 
plain description by adding satire. Take this from one of 
the very biting poems concerning the war: 

my little darlings, let us now 

passionately remember how— 

braving the worst, of peril heedless, 

each braver than the other, each 

(a typewriter within his reach) 

upon his fearless derriére 

sturdily seated—Colonel Needless 

To Name and General You Know who 

a string of pretty medals drew 


(while messrs jack james john and jim 
in token of their country’s love 
received my dears the order of 

The Artificial Arm and Limb) 


There are a number of poems in is 5 which are delightful 
for sheer appalling cleverness, but the two quotations 
pretty well set the bounds of this part of Mr. Cummings’ 
work—the part that deals with the external world. It is 
notable that in all this group, taking the various volumes 
together, there are scarcely a dozen poems which imply 
any emotion other than laughter. They are full of 
boisterous energy, and seem to have been written with 
great gusto, but they are external, clear of all comment, 
all overtones, save laughter, the most external of the 
emotions. Often they communicate no intensity but that 
of the writer working excitedly with his words. This poet 
never reveals his inward emotional self while he is aware 
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of the present century. The picture he gives of his own 
time is invariably vivid, and almost invariably unpleasant. 
He goes out to it with all the energy of his mind, but his 
inner self withdraws and preserves itself remote and 
immune. As in the later work of Joyce, there is a stren- 
uous effort to meet all manifestations of externality with- 
out flinching; an effort to say yes to the world without 
establishing a profound inner connection. The resultant 
world-of-the-poems is a lurid place inhabited by thugs, 
policemen, Greek restaurateurs, pimps and prostitutes, 
drug addicts, crooked politicians, and an occasional stupid 
business man. This cast of characters has certainly not 
been chosen for its startling effect. The most startling 
character Mr. Cummings could offer at the present 
moment of American literature would be an intelligent and 
likable business man, who has no urge to be an artist. 
Perhaps the building of a peculiarly selected poem-world 
is necessary to poets nowadays, to form a callus upon 
their spirits and protect them from empirical harshness. 
All this is no indictment of the poet’s work itself. An 
artist does not need to reflect the life of his time, though 
often he gains power when he learns to do so. Edgar Lee 
Masters is a striking example. A poet need not imply in 
his work a background woven of the life about him, but 
somewhere, somehow, he must reflect his own inner life 
warmly and movingly. This I think Mr. Cummings does 
in his second species of poetry. Here is a sonnet from 
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when learned darkness from our searched world 


wrestest the rare unwisdom of thy eyes, 
if thy two hands flowers of silence curled 


upon a thought, to rapture should surprise 
my soul slowly which on thy beauty dreamest 
—proud through the cold perfect night whisperless 


to mark, how that asleep whitely thou seemest 
(whose lips the whole of life almost do guess) 


if god should send the morning; and before 

my doubting window leaves softly to stir, 

of thoughtful trees whom night hath pondered o’er 
—and frailties of dimension to occur 


about us 
and birds known, scarcely to sing 


(heart, shalt thou bear the marvel of this thing?) 


It seems to me that anyone who reads this poem, and 
rereads it, cannot fail to respond to it, in spite of its 
dubious grammar. He will want to hunt out further 
poems of Mr. Cummings for himself. He will discover 
that in many poems the lines, instead of being broken 
according to their organic rhythm, are broken in a new way 
—to give emphasis to images and to set off words by idea- 
clusters. He may believe, as I do, that the plan seems 
more important to Mr. Cummings, with his strong sense 
for the graphic arts, than the literary result justifies. The 
theory is plausible, but the effect is often an irrelevant 
intrusion of graphic technique into an art that is essentially 
linear. A poem moves in a single line past the point of 
consciousness; and along that line the reader’s ideas and 
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images are formed at moments that are quite incalculable 
by the artist. Cummings’ attempts to reinforce these 
moments can rarely synchronize with the reader’s own 
processes. He is hindered and confused. In the poems 
that are merely light and clever this does not matter, of 
course. In fact, it might be noted that the poet has only 
begun to exploit the graphic possibilities of verse. He 
could go much farther—line-artist that he is—and escape 
the limitations and associations of type altogether by 
hand-lettering each poem. He could print in as many 
colors as his publisher would permit. 

But the typography of the poems is of little concern one 
way or the other, once the reader has grown familiar with 
it and has learned to find the rhythms by ear rather than 
by eye. And, as in the poem last quoted, he will discover, 
alongside the modern Cummings of the incurable external- 
ism, a Renaissance Cummings, an entirely different per- 
sonality, delighted by archaic usages, elaborate imagery 
and involved metaphor, easily stirred by far-away symbols, 
a poet of almost frail delicacy—one with an Elizabethan 
genius for song-rhythms and for lyrical adoration of his 
lady. His other kind of verse is stimulating; this kind, 
for all its romantic embroidery, is esthetically satisfying. 

In is 5, the latest volume, there are signs that the two 
may merge. Gradually the poet’s inner world is getting 
into communication with the world of the present. If this 
continues Mr. Cummings may begin to amaze us all over 
again. Maurice Lesemann 
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THE DARK PLACES OF THE SOUL 


Animula Vagula, by Leonard Bacon. Harper & Bros. 

Animula Vagula, by Leonard Bacon, is a slight, delicate- 
looking book which completely belies the quality of the 
poetry in its pages. Mr. Bacon writes in heavy moods, 
and only a certain indirection and elaborateness of style 
save him from being unbearably brutal. Doubt, despair, 
and self-loathing compound his stark philosophy; his 
world is tortured and shadowed. Young love and young 
hope, the inspiration alike of Dante and newspaper poets, 
do not appear in this volume in any guise. He denies him 
self even that gentle sadness which pervades the odes of 
Keats or the sonnets of Edna St. Vincent Millay. Un 
flinchingly he looks at the rotten core which he finds in the 
bitter depths of life. 

Let it be admitted, though, that in his efforts to be 
austerely truthful and hard he rather overshoots the mark. 
Young love, young spring, young idealism have their 
flowering no matter how briefly they bloom, how bitterly 
they die. They are a part of that whole truth which Mr. 
Bacon pursues with such labored leaden feet, that truth 
with which he does not quite catch up. These closing lines 
of a sonnet illustrate him at his perspiring, mannered worst: 


And then for me the cosmos circumspect 
Whirling an orrery of lighted gyres, 
Steady, superlatively ordered fires, 

In one chaotic turmoil crashed together, 
Disorbited, annihilated, wrecked. 

Can I reshape it? Well, I wonder whether. 
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But whatever malignant flashes of beauty there are in 
the darkness he sometimes catches with power. The sestet 
of another sonnet suggests more fairly the vigor of his 
heavy-pacing style, often much nearer prose than poetry: 

Pain’s its own anodyne. Just take enough, 

It kills in time the nerve that it convulses, 

As fever stills the beat of wildest pulses. 
There is no wine that quicklier fires the brain, 
No cordial potent as that perilous stuff. 

I ought to know, being dead drunk on pain. 


And the book contains two lyrics on Greek themes which 
are alive and vibrant. As one would expect from Mr. 
Bacon, he prefers to write of bestial satyrs and the “hairy, 
lascivious, terrible goat-god’”’ rather than the chaste 
Diana. But he imbues the little beasts with a cloven- 
footed charm, a sparkling deviltry. 
Heaven and hell and Dante prompt some of his abstract 

sonnets. A dark and lovely lyric begins and ends thus: 

Here ] lie coiled 

In the swampy grass where 

The pink orchids are. 

Go slow, you with the eyes that seek a star— 

Watch where you tread. 

1 am Death and am not dead. 


And my black eye shall brighten in the sun 
As the venom begins to stun. 

Turn from the star to the weed 

Where the orchids hang. 

Mine is a fearful fang— 


Take heed. 
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And death again figures with strength in this sonnet: 


Idiots will prate and prate of suicide. 

I shall not take my life. It has been taken. 
They strangled me, and now I lie forsaken 

In the cellar of the brothel where I died. 

I walk and talk, of course. It’s not implied 
That this live corpse of mine is never shaken 
By startling reflex action. But what can waken 
The slaughtered hope, the immolated pride? 


This may appear fantastic. The fantastic 

Is a luxury I cannot now afford. 

You, sir, may scatter from your golden horde 
Orient conceits. They cost you but a breath. 
But my sad soul was caught in orgiastic 
Embraces—and the harlot’s name was Death. 

Not a pleasant rippling book, certainly; not a great 
book. But in its compressed tortured range it has living 
power, and even in its shadows one finds a few strange 
flowers. Marie Luhrs 


THE DULL SWEET PAIN OF NOTHINGNESS 
Forty Poems, by Virgil Geddes. Les éditions des meilleurs 
livres, Paris. 
Aware of the gulf between his mind and the reader’s, 
Virgil Geddes employs a spokesman, Elliot H. Paul, who 
says of him, in the introduction to his poems: 


His art does not intrude itself upon the unwilling. Like the old 
Chinese philosopher, he fishes with a straight hook, so that the fish may 
remain in the water if they choose. 

That is all very well for Chinese fish. The American 
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species, it is to be feared, does not feel flattered by the 
treatment—accustomed as it is to the attention of sales- 
man and other competent anglers. 

But Mr. Geddes is in no wise to blame. He is so intro- 
spective, so withdrawn and set apart by his temperament, 
that when he makes overtures to external realities he can 
hardly be expected to treat them in the matter-of-fact and 
sensuous manner of people who are more at home with 
palpable objects. Rather he must translate them into 
terms of his own world—the spirit and intellect—and he 
has, necessarily, nothing to aid him in this transubstantia- 
tion except a fragile loop of words. Consequently he is 
forever straining to catch nuances of which most of us are 
unaware, or which we dismiss as trivial. 

There seems to me no loneliness comparable with that of 
the extreme and esoteric introvert—the mind, subtle, 
original, brilliant, ironic, but out of touch both with other 
minds and with material reality. I would not, therefore, 
discourage those few readers who might find Geddes a 
spokesman (if a minor one), a companion in the great void, 
another soul who sings, 

Out of myself I am drawn 
Inward, obscure. 

The trouble, of course, is that when the unsympathetic 
parody that sort of thing, the parody is too dangerously 
like the original. Let us quote Phantasmagoria: 

Here on the garden wall I lean 
In a dull sweet pain of nothingness. 
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Over the reeling rolling earth 

Waves of my soul pass by. 

I search for the shape of myself in the grass; 
A pool of eyes for answer. 

There is a lingering postulation 

In the garden. 

The shape of the thing 


Is me. 


Certainly if one must be the poet of nothingness, one 
could hardly find a more appropriate technique. If the 
poems baffle the positivist mind, if their originality some- 
times seems far-fetched, if their use of unusual words in 
unusual contexts proves annoying, if they trail off into thin 
mist, leaving no imprint on the memory, still they do 
convey the essence of their ultra-refined mood—the “dull 
sweet pain of nothingness.” They have atmosphere, 
though usually a chilly one. You may enjoy it as you 
would a walk in the mist, or you may draw away slightly 
and shiver. These poems are ghosts. 

Margery Swett Mansfield 


NEWS NOTES 


Deep River, “a native opera,” presented on Broadway by Arthur 
Hopkins, with music by Frank Harling and play by Laurence Stallings, 
is an artistic event. It proves beyond any dispute that America offers 
material for the librettist as romantic, as strong, as quaint, as picturesque, 
as tragic, as may be found in any country in the world. And it fairly 
stuns one with the realization of the part the Negro may play in the 
future in the development and presentation of this material. The story 
concerns New Orleans in 1835, when Creole society pretected and half. 
recognized the beautiful quadroons who were the mistresses of Creole 
dandies. The story centres around the annual quadroon ball, and the 
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efforts of the lovely Mugette to get a Voodoo charm wherewith to win 
her lover. The music is powerful and rich, full of cabalistic chants and 
Neg sro idiom S. 

A lively meetin 1k place at the Grub Street Club, New York, when 


t 
Walter Clare Martin, who offered a $1 poetry prize (or $100 if nothing 
of “incandescent us turned up an offer commented on last Feb- 
ruary in it pages—gave a fiery address entitled Poets and Politicians. 
As a reason for offering th cS: he «¢ xpressed disgust at the politicians, 
1eV » be the growing servility and decadence of 





we need more of the spirit of independence char- 
Unfortunately he chose his examples of servility 
hly, with so much emphasis on the virtues of 
rebuttal he was made to feel pretty the inde 
ent. Mr. Martin is an ad 


1 publicity device for cz 


ig man, and 





r attention to what he 





shortcomings and virtues. 

One of Poerr tributors, Baker Brownell, has recently produced 
i book of prose, The New Universe, which has just been published by the 
D. Van Nostrand Co. We understand that the book is the outgrowth of 








recent efforts to lessen the intellectual bewilderme the college 
student—and others. 

W. L., whose fi book, Episodes and Epistles, was reviewed in our 
September number, writes that he has decided to discard his pseudonym, 





and to sign his next volume with his eal name, Walter Lowenfels. 


Pseudonyms, in our opinion 





re usually a mistaken policy 

It is recent news that Frederick Mortimer Clapp, one of our con- 
tributors, is to be head of the Art Department at the University of 
Pittsburgh, beginning next September. He is at present in Europe with 
his wife, for a year of research. 

It may be of interest to our readers to know that Walt Whitman’s 
house, 330 Mickle Street, Camden, New Jersey, has been renovated, 


restored, and opened to the public. Visitors ar nitted daily from nine 


to five o’clock. A collection of Whitmani 





a is on exhibition. 








Cloyd Head his wife Eunice Tietjens hav sailed for northern 
Africa, intending to spend another winter in Tunisia. Mrs. Head has just 
completed for Alfred A ‘Kr nopf an anthology of poems translated from 


oriental lans 
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Mr. John Gould Fletcher, who has been a frequent contributor since 
Portry’s second year, is the author of a number of books of verse, of 
which Preludes and Symphonies (Houghton Mifflin Co.) and Breakers and 
Granite (Macmillan Co.) are the latest. This poet, a born cosmopolite 
though a native of Arkansas, has been living of late in London, but is now 
travelling, with Mrs. Fletcher and her daughter, in this country. 

Agnes Lee (Mrs. Otto Freer), of Chicago, who won the Guarantors’ 
Prize last month, is the author of three or four books of verse, the latest 
being Faces and Open Doors (R. F. Seymour). 

The Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, C. S. C., of Notre Dame University, 
Indiana, is the author of Cloister and Other Poems (Macmillan Co.). 

Mr. Louis Golding, an English poet whose health compels a southern 
climate in winter, is the author of Prophet and Fool (E. P. Dutton & Co.). 

Mr. Benjamin Rosenbaum, of Des Moines, Iowa, whither he has 
recently returned from his course of study in Oxford, is the author of 
Hill Solitudes (B. J. Brimmer Co.). 

Jessica Nelson North (Mrs. R. I. MacDonald), of Chicago, has con- 
tributed often to Porrry and other magazines. 

Mr. Ottys Sanders, of Dallas, Texas, is now at home again after two 
post-graduate years at the University of Chicago. Mr. Sanders’ poem, 
Birth of the Idol, won the first prize in the S. M. U. intercollegiate com- 
petition of 1924. 

Miriam Allen deFord (Mrs. Maynard Shipley), of San Francisco, has 
contributed often to this magazine and others. 

Gladys Oaks, of New York, the author of Chinese White (Melomime 
Pub. Co.) appears for the first time in our pages. Also Dixie McCarty of 
Jungo, Nevada. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Humility and Pride, by Amy Spingarn. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Selected Poems, by Edith M. Thomas. Harper & Bros. 
Nepenthe, by A. W. G. Princeton University Press. 
Out of the Wilderness, by Wilson MacDonald. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
The Ghost in the Attic, by George S. Bryan. Alfred A. Knopf. 
Poems, by S. H. Samuels. Privately printed, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dymer, by Clive Hamilton. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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